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A  MESSAGE  T4>  THO 
WANT  T@  FA1M 

If  you  think  you  might  like  to  farm, 
the  information  in  this  book  may  help 
you  to  make  the  right  decision.  We 
hope  so.     That  is  its  purpose. 

I  want  to  assure  everyone  who  has 
decided  to  go  into  the  business  of 
farming,  or  who  is  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  do  so,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  be  glad  to 
provide  all  the  information  and  assist- 
ance at  its  command.  Additional 
information,   from   local   sources,    will 
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be  needed  finally  in  arriving  at  a  wise 
decision. 

From  my  own  experience  I  know 
that  farming  holds  great  satisfactions 
as  well  as  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments. But  for  those  who  make  this 
choice  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that 
is  involved,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  com- 
mend farming,  provided  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  heavily  into  debt  to 
buy  a  farm  at  a  higher  price  than  its 
long-time  earning  capacity  will  justify. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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THE  DEEAM 
FARM 

Thousands  of  persons  have  dream 
farms.  Some  of  these  persons  are  young, 
some  are  old,  some  are  in-between.  If 
you  have  a  dream  farm,  it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  you  should  be  one  of  this 
numerous  company. 


Much  as  dream  farms  may  differ  as 
to  detail,  they  doubtless  have  many 
features  in  common.  There  is  always 
an  attractive  home  in  a  rural  setting, 
a  devoted  and  helpful  wife,  bappy, 
healthy  children,  good  and  friendly 
neighbors.  There  is  a  yard,  a  garden, 
an  orchard,  a  barn  and  there  are  fields 
and  pastures,  streams  and  wooded 
places.  There  are  growing  things  that 
you  have  planted  and  tilled  with  your 
own  hands  and  later  on  will  harvest. 
There  is  livestock  which  you  feed  and 
care  for.  There  is  first-hand  contact 
with  things  that  are  real  and  genuine; 
there  is  peace,  quiet,  security,  inde- 
pendence, opportunity  for  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  a  chance  to  create  your 
own  destiny.     This  is  a  dream  farm. 


THE  REAL  FARM 

The  real  farm  is  no  dream.  Farming,  in 
fact,  is  a  hard  way  of  making  a  living. 
There  is  much  physical  labor  about  it 
for  the  farmer,  the  farmer's  wife  and 
the  children,  despite  all  modern  ma- 


chinery and  labor-saving  devices. 
Much  farm  work  must  be  done  in 
weather  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  too 
wet,  for  comfort.  Farmers,  like  sol- 
diers, cannot  go  and  come  at  will. 
Livestock  and  crops  must  be  cared  for 
at  the  right  time  and  often  the  right 
time  is  every  morning  and  every  night, 
every  day  in  the  year.  Hazards  are 
great.  Frosts,  floods,  drought,  weeds, 
pests,  and  diseases  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals often  blast  hopes  of  bountiful 
harvests  and  big  profits.  It  is  neces- 
say  to  guard  against  such  things  con- 
stantly and  with  great  skill. 

Women  accustomed  to  town  or  city 
homes  equipped  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences are  likely  to  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed with  the  facilities  in  farm 
homes.  A  good,  successful  farm  can 
and  should  support  a  well-equipped 
home. 


Many  farm  homes  are  so  equipped, 
but,  unfortunately,  a  still  larger  num- 
ber are  not.  If  the  homemaker  cannot 
be  happy  with  the  facilities  she  has,  the 
chances  are  not  at  all  good  for  a  happy 
farm  family  or  successful  farm  life. 

Cash  returns  from  farming  are  likely 
to  be  disappointingly  small.  Reliable 
statistics  reveal  that  the  great  majority 
of  all  farmers  normally  have  low  an- 
nual cash  earnings.  This  is  the  sobering 
fact  that  each  person  who  is  deciding 
whether  to  enter  the  farming  business 
should  consider  carefully  and  well.  To 
be  sure,  low  cash  income  is  partly  offset 
by  low  cash  living  costs.  House  rent, 
fuel,  water,  and  a  part  of  the  food  sup- 
ply goes  with  or  comes  from  the  farm. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  to  over- 
value rather  than  undervalue  these 
items.  Their  value  can  and  should  be 


accurately  estimated  for  each  indi- 
vidual farm  lay-out  before  an  invest- 
ment is  made.  The  section  on  How 
Much  Money  Is  One  Likely  To  Make 
In  Farming?  gives  figures  on  cash  and 
noncash  incomes  from  family -type 
farms. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  life  on  a 
farm  has  its  compensations.  A  good 
farm  home  is  a  good  place  to  bring  up 
children.  The  farm  has  produced  its 
full  share  of  men  and  women  who  have 
made  their  mark  in  various  fields,  and 
it  may  be  expected  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

TO  FARM  OR 
NOT  TO  FARM 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  big 
question — to  farm  or  not  to  farm — is 
one    you    must    answer    for    yourself. 
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There  is  a  limit  to  the  help  you  can  get 
from  others  with  respect  to  so  im- 
portant a  problem  as  choosing  your 
life  work.  This  booklet  can  do  no  more 
than  give  information  about  farming 
and  suggest  ways  in  which  you  can  get 
still  more  information  about  it.  When 
you  know  what  farming  is  really  like, 
then  it  is  time  to  analyze  your  own 


characteristics  and  see  how  they  meas- 
ure up  to  the  requirements  of  farm  life. 

Many  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services  are  farm -raised.  If  you  were 
not,  and  have  had  no  farm  experience, 
you  should  reserve  your  final  decision 
about  farming  and  put  off  investing 
substantial  sums  of  money  in  land  or 
equipment  until  you  have  gained  some 
first-hand  farm  experience.  Ways  of 
doing  this  are  suggested  in  the  section 
on  How  to  Get  Started  in  Farming. 

You  should,  in  any  event,  be  certain 
that  you  are  able  and  willing  to  do 
hard  manual  labor,  that  you  can  derive 
satisfaction  from  and  find  contentment 
in  what  farm  life  provides.  One  of  the 
distinctive  advantages  of  life  on  a  farm 
is  a  close  family  relationship.  All  mem- 
bers, young  and  old,  can  work  together, 
play   together,    and   have   many   fine 


interests  in  common.  The  bright  lights 
and  the  gay  life  of  the  city  are  not 
within  easy  reach  and  they  do  not  mix 
well  with  farming.  Both  husband  and 
wife  should  have  a  part  in  the  decision 
whether  to  farm  or  not  to  farm. 


THE  KIND 
OF  FARM 

A  person  who  has  decided  to  go  into 
the  retail  store  business  has  many 
decisions  yet  to  make.  Shall  he  sell 
groceries,  drygoods,  hardware,  drugs, 
shoes,  books,  jewelry,  or  what?  Shall 
the  store  be  located  in  the  best  down- 
town business  section,  have  neon 
lights  and  everything  that  goes  with 
them,  or  shall  it  be  on  a  side  street,  or 
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across  the  tracks?  Shall  he  be  clerk, 
bookkeeper,  and  janitor  in  a  little  one- 
man  establishment,  or  shall  he  operate 
a  big  department  store  with  hundreds 
of  employees? 

One  who  has  decided  to  go  into  the 
farming  business  also  has  many  other 
decisions  to  make.  What  kind  of  farm 
shall  it  be?  Where  shall  it  be?  How 
large  shall  it  be?  What  sort  of  improve- 
ments and  equipment  will  be  needed? 

The    following    paragraphs    of   this 


section  describe  very  briefly  several 
kinds  of  farms,  though  not  all  kinds. 
They  tell  of  farms  on  which  a  family  of 
average  size  can  make  a  satisfactory 
living  and  do  most  of  the  work  without 
much  hired  help. 

On  such  farms,  regardless  of  the 
source  from  which  the  major  cash 
income  is  derived,  it  is  desirable  as  a 
rule  to  produce  as  much  of  the  family 
supply  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  and 
dairy  and  poultry  products  as  the  soil, 
climate,  and  labor  supply  will  permit. 
You  can  get  much  more  complete  in- 
formation on  any  kind  of  farming  by 
requesting  it  from  the  agricultural 
college  in  the  State  in  which  you  expect 
to  locate  or  from  the  county  agricul- 
tural agent  in  the  county  in  which  you 
expect  to  live. 

Truck  farming. — Truck  or  vege- 
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table  farming  is  very  intensive  in 
nature.  A  few  acres  in  truck  is  all  a 
family  can  manage,  but  they  should 
be  rich  acres,  and  they  are  likely  to 
cost  as  many  dollars  as  a  general  farm 
several  times  as  big.  It  is  well  for  a 
truck  farm  to  be  near  the  market 
because  produce  and  vegetables  must 
be  harvested  frequently  and  marketed 
while  fresh.  This  makes  it  an  exacting 
business.  Crops  must  mature  at  the 
right  season,  and  perishable  things 
must  reach  the  market  at  the  right 
hour  of  the  day — often  a  very  early 
hour.  For  these  reasons  the  truck  and 
vegetable  business  is  usually  operated 
by  specialists  who  are  adapted  by  tradi- 
tion and  experience  to  hard  labor,  tedi- 
ous work  in  the  field,  and  long  hours. 

Poultry  farming. — If  income  from 
the  poultry  business  is   to   come  pri- 


marily  from  selling  eggs  wholesale  on 
the  open  market,  it  will  take  around 
1,500  to  2,000  hens  to  keep  the  family 
fully  employed  and  provide  a  living 
comparable  to  that  to  be  derived  from 
the  other  types  of  farms  described  here. 
If  you  deliver  the  eggs  retail  to  in- 
dividual customers,  one -third  fewer 
hens  will  be  required  but  it  will  take  as 
much  work  to  care  for  the  smaller  flock 
and  deliver  the  eggs  as  it  will  to  care  for 
the  larger  flock  and  sell  the  eggs  whole- 
sale. 

The  commercial  poultryman  usually 
buys  most  or  all  of  his  feed.  Therefore, 
he  may  only  need  10,  20,  or  30  acres  of 
land,  and  it  will  be  used  chiefly  for 
pasture  or  range  for  growing  birds. 
Good  drainage  and  sanitary  conditions 
are  more  important  than  soil  fertility. 
Small  investment  in  land  is  partly  off- 
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set  by  large  investment  in  buildings. 
The  business  is  confining,  and  it  takes 
constant  care  and  skill  to  get  profitable 
returns  from  a  commercial  laying  flock. 

There  are  many  branches  of  the  poul- 
try business.  It  is  well  to  gain  skill  as  a 
commercial  egg  producer  before  becom- 
ing a  breeder  or  hatcheryman.  Raising 
broilers  is  a  specialty  in  itself.  Ready 
access  to  market  and  to  a  source  of  feed 
supply  is  important.  One  should  work 
on  a  poultry  farm  of  the  kind  he  in- 
tends to  establish  before  investing  in 
one.  It  is  better  to  grow  into  the  busi- 
ness than  to  go  into  it.  Smaller  flocks  of 
chickens  than  are  required  for  com- 
mercial egg  production  fit  in  well  as  one 
of  the  enterprises  on  a  diversified  farm 
or  as  a  side  line  on  a  specialty  farm. 

Fruit  growing. — The  market  de- 
mands a  high-quality  product  in  fruits 
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whether  they  be  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
peaches,  prunes,  oranges,  grapefruit, 
lemons,  strawberries,  or  brambles. 

If  you  intend  to  specialize  in  fruit 
you  should  locate  in  a  community 
devoted  to  the  kind  of  fruit  business 
that  appeals  to  you.  There  are  special 
areas  in  southern  California,  Arizona, 
Texas,  and  Florida  devoted  to  citrus 
fruits.  There  are  "peach  belts"  in 
Georgia  and  other  Southern,  Mid- 
western, and  far  Western  States.  There 
are  districts  in  the  Northwest,  the 
Midwest,  the  southern  Appalachians, 
and  the  Northeast  devoted  to  apple 
production.  This  list  of  special  fruit- 
growing districts  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete. 

Pests,  diseases,  and  unfavorable 
weather  loom  large  in  the  fruit  grower's 
experience.  It  costs  a  good  deal  of 
10 


money  to  buy  a  good  producing  or- 
chard and  it  takes  several  years  and 
quite  a  little  money  to  develop  one. 
Hazards  are  great  even  when  two  or 
three  varieties  or  kinds  of  fruit  are 
grown.  Scientific  knowledge  and  skill 
are  absolutely  essential.  Income  is  less 
sure  and  steady  than  it  is  from  dairy, 
poultry,  or  general  farming. 

Dairying. — Dairying  is  one  of  the 
more  stable  types  of  farming.  Income, 
though  often  moderate,  is  relatively 
regular  and  dependable.  It  takes  at 
least  12  or  15  cows,  each  capable  of 
producing  around  300  pounds  of  butter 
fat  or  more  a  year,  for  a  family -farm 
set-up  on  which  pasture,  hay,  and  other 
roughage  are  produced  and  on  which 
enough  young  animals  are  grown  to 
replace    old    ones. 

Dairying  is  confining.  There  is  a  good 


deal  of  hard  work  about  it.  Typical 
family-type  dairy  farms  fall  into  the 
80-,  120-,  and  160-acre  class.  From 
40  to  60  acres  of  highly  productive 
irrigated  land  might  be  enough.  One 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  standards 
of  sanitation  set  by  health  officials, 
regardless  of  whether  the  output  of  the 
dairy  is  to  be  consumed  as  whole  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  or  condensed 
or  powdered  milk.  Good  barns,  milk- 
houses,  and  sanitary  equipment  are 
necessary,  and  so  the  dairyman's  total 
investment  is  high. 

Stock  farming. — Stock  farming  is 
well  illustrated  by  many  farms  in  the 
Midwestern  States,  on  which  corn, 
hogs,  and  beef  are  produced.  It  too  is 
a  relatively  stable  type  of  farming. 
Stock  farms  are  likely  to  range  from  80 
to  160  acres  and  represent  farm  invest- 


ments (not  counting  livestock  and  ma- 
chinery) of  $8,000  to  $12,000.  Of 
course,  farms  that  get  above  the  mini- 
mum family  size  will  be  larger  and  cost 
more.  Half  a  dozen  beef  or  dual- 
purpose  cows,  a  dozen  brood  sows,  and 
a  hundred  hens  or  more  would  be  typi- 
cal. A  farmer  with  this  many  birds 
and  animals  would  very  likely  buy, 
fatten,  and  sell  a  car  of  steers,  or  one 
or  two  cars  of  feeder  lambs  in  addition 
to  the  animals  raised  on  the  farm.  A 
farm  flock  of  sheep  may  be  kept  in 
addition  to  or  in  place  of  the  cows. 

Cotton  farming. — A  typical  upland 
cotton  farm — that  is,  one  large  enough 
to  support  a  family — is  likely  to  range 
from  80  to  120  acres,  with  about  half 
of  it  in  cultivation.  Perhaps  li  to  20 
acres  will  be  in  cotton,  and  20  to  25 
acres  in  corn  to  provide  mule,  cow, 
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hog,  and  chicken  feed.  There  will  be 
about  8  to  10  acres  in  lespedeza,  cow- 
peas  or  soybeans  for  hay  and  several 
acres  in  woods  and  pasture  land. 

A  cotton  farm  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta  will  be  much  smaller  than  an 
upland  cotton  farm.  It  may  contain 
only  40  or  60  acres,  but  it  will  involve 
as  large  an  investment,  require  as  much 
labor,  and  return  as  much  income  as 
the  upland  farm.  There  will  be  little 
or  no  wasteland. 

A  western  cotton  farm  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  California 
will  probably  represent  a  bigger  in- 
vestment and  yield  larger  returns. 
Cotton  prices  tend  to  fluctuate  greatly, 
and  it  is  very  desirable  to  diversify 
somewiiat  by  having  side  lines  and 
also  to  grow  as  much  of  the  feed  for 
farm  animals  and  as  much  of  the  food 
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for  the  family  as  possible  on  the  farm. 

Wheat  farming. — Many  farmers 
in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  western 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Dakotas,  eastern  Montana,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  some  other  sections 
of  the  country  specialize  in  wheat  rais- 
ing. A  wheat  farm  requires  a  heavy 
investment  in  tractors,  combine  har- 
vesters, etc.,  and  a  person  who  goes 
into  that  business  should  be  skillful 
in  handling  such  machinery.  Wheat 
farms,  particularly  in  the  more  arid 
regions,  often  comprise  as  much  as  a 
section  (640  acres)  or  two  sections  of 
land. 

Wheat  farming  requires  very  hard 
work  during  a  few  months  of  the  year 
and  very  little  during  the  remainder. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best,  where  cli- 
matic   conditions    permit,    to    obtain 


some  supplemental  income  from  dairy 
cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  or  poultry. 

Diversified  farming. — Diversified 
farming  merely  means  combinations  of 
cash-crop  and  livestock  enterprises. 
For  example,  in  place  of  a  full  dairy 
unit  of  around  15  dairy  cows  for  a  fam- 
ily farm,  a  diversified  farm  might  have 
a  half  dozen  cows,  a  few  brood  sows,  a 
hundred  or  so  hens.  In  addition,  the 
farmer  may  grow  a  few  acres  of  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  soybeans,  sugar  beets, 
or  clover  seed,  or  any  one  of  many  cash 
crops.  The  cotton  grower  may  grow 
less  cotton,  and  make  up  the  difference 
with  peanuts,  or  tobacco,  or  he  may 
keep  more  units  of  livestock.  Of 
course,  possible  and  desirable  combi- 
nations are  many,  depending  upon  the 
adaptability  of  the  farm  and  the  in- 
terests and  experience  of  the  farmer. 


It  is  well  to  consult  your  county  agent 
or  someone  who  knows  about  combina- 
tions that  go  well  together. 

Diversification  lowers  the  risks,  sta- 
bilizes the  income,  and  helps  to  give  the 
farmer  and  his  family  something  profit- 
able to  do  throughout  the  year.  All 
eggs  are  not  in  one  basket.  It  provides 
variety.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a 
major  enterprise,  like  producing  cotton 
or  wheat  or  beef  cattle,  combined  with 
a  few  minor  enterprises.  This  is  a  good 
thing,  but  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  too 
far.  Too  many  enterprises  may  result 
in  giving  too  little  attention  to  each  one. 

Cattle  or  sheep  ranches. — Ranch 
is  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  beef- 
cattle  or  range-sheep  outfit  in  the  West. 
It  generally  takes  from  75  to  100  breed- 
ing cows  or  800  to  1,000  ewes  to  stock 
a  family -size  ranch,   if  the  cattle  or 
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sheep  are  the  only  source  of  income. 
Ranches  having  less  than  these  num- 
bers generally  must  depend  for  addi- 
tional income  upon  some  other  stable 
enterprises  which  can  be  successfully 
operated  in  a  location  far  from  market. 
Usually,  hay  and  other  feed  for  winter 
use  is  produced  on  the  home  ranch.  A 
few  hogs,  poultry,  and  dairy  cows 
often  supplement  to  a  limited  extent 
the  major  income  from  cattle  or 
sheep. 

Since  a  large  acreage  is  required  for 
grazing,  it  is  generally  more  difficult 
to  acquire  a  going  stock  ranch  than 
most  other  types  of  farms. 

Much  ranching  is  done  in  rigorous 
climates  where  neighbors  are  few  and 
far  away  and  where  many  of  the  mod- 
ern facilities  found  in  settled  communi- 
ties may  be  lacking.  The  required 
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investment  in  livestock,  equipment, 
and  land  is  generally  much  larger  than 
for  other  types  of  family  farms,  but 
a  family  that  is  well  established  in  the 
cattle  or  sheep  business  may  be  ex- 
pected to  fare  as  well  as  other  farmers 
we  have  described. 

Part-time  farms. —  Part-time 
farms  are  altogether  different  from 
those  previously  described,  on  which 
the  farmer  makes  a  living  as  well  as 
has  a  place  to  live.  Most  of  the  living  of 
a  part-time  farmer  usually  comes  from 
work  away  from  the  farm.  Often  a  so- 
called  part-time  farmer  is  merely  a 
man  who  has  his  home  in  the  country 
and  goes  to  work  each  day  in  the  town 
or  city.  He  has  enough  land  for  a  gar- 
den, orchard,  a  few  hens,  and  possibly 
a  cow.  So  long  as  the  off-farm  work 
holds  out  and  provides  an  adequate 


cash  income,  the  farming  activities  are 
likely  to  be  limited  and  often  the  land 
is  not  fully  utilized. 

The  tendency  is  to  overestimate 
both  the  amount  of  land  a  part-time 
farmer  can  operate  to  advantage  and 
the  amount  of  income  likely  to  be  de- 
rived. An  acre  of  good  land  will  pro- 
vide space  for  a  family  orchard,  an 
adequate  family  garden,  and  a  small 
lot  for  a  family-size  flock  of  chickens. 
This  may  be  all  that  a  person  with  a 
full-time  job  off  the  farm  can  take  care 
of.  Many  regard  the  part-time  farm  as 
something  to  fall  back  on  during  peri- 
ods of  unemployment.  It  will  help 
some  in  such  circumstances,  but  it  can- 
not fully  take  up  the  slack.  It  would 
not  be  wise,  therefore,  to  choose  a  part- 
time  farm  where  the  employment  off 


the  farm  is  likely  to  be  irregular  or 
^independable.  More  will  be  said  about 
part-time  farms  in  the  section  on  Vet- 
erans With  Pensionable  Disabilities. 
Specialty  farming. — S  pecialty 
farming  means  specializing  in  some 
particular  line  of  production,  like  bees, 
milk  goats,  muskrats,  foxes,  rabbits, 
turkeys,  strawberries,  bulbs,  etc.  Be 
very  sure  that  you  get  reliable  informa- 
tion from  an  unbiased  source  before 
you  go  into  specialty  farming.  Beware 
of  promoters  and  enthusiasts  who 
might  "sell  you  down  the  river."  The 
risks  are  great.  This  doesn't  mean 
that  specialty  farming  is  all  bad.  Not- 
withstanding many  failures,  there  are 
opportunities  in  this  field,  but  they  are 
limited.  The  point  is  that  you  must 
know  what  you  are  getting  into  before 
vou  act. 
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WHEI5E  TO  FAEM 

Where  to  farm  is  a  question  that  will 
baffle  a  farming  expert  even  though,  so 
to  speak,  he  knows  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  United  States.  That  is  be- 
cause there  are  desirable  opportunities 
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in  every  State  of  the  Union,  more  of 
them,  of  course,  in  the  States  with  large 
areas  of  good  farm  land. 

Personal  considerations  are  often  of 
most  importance  in  deciding  where  to 
locate,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should 
be.  You  are  likely  to  be  happiest  when 
surrounded  by  your  own  kind  of  folks 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  kind  of  life  to 
which  you  are  accustomed.  A  young 
man  or  young  woman  raised  in  the 
South  is  likely  to  be  happier  there  than 
elsewhere,  and  this  principle  applies  to 
the  midwesterner,  the  far -westerner  and 
the  northeasterner  as  well.  Persons  of 
certain  nationalities  and  religions  often 
congregate  in  farming  communities.  It 
is  well  to  avoid  locating  where  you  can- 
not fit  naturally  into  the  community 
or  could  not  adapt  yourself  reasonably 
well  to  the  customs  and  ways  of  the 


locality.  Get  advance  information  about 
the  climate  and  be  sure  you  can  adjust 
yourself  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
information  about  climatic  conditions, 
soils,  and  kind  of  crops  that  can  be 
grown  in  a  county  is  the  Soil  Survey 
report  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  agricultural  colleges. 
These  reports  have  been  published  for 
about  half  the  counties  in  the  United 
States.  The  county  agent  in  such 
counties  will  furnish  you  a  copy,  or  let 
you  see  his,  so  that  you  can  read  about 
the  soil  types  on  the  farm  you  plan  to 
operate.  He  can  also  direct  you  to  the 
office  of  the  soil  conservation  district, 
where  you  will  find  soil  maps  and  other 
helpful  information  about  the  soils 
and  what  can  be  grown  on  them. 

It  is  well  to  settle  where  the  type  of 
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farming  you  expect  to  do  is  established 
on  a  high  plane  of  efficiency  and 
success.  Furthermore,  and  this  is  im- 
portant, your  chances  to  succeed  in 
good  farming  communities  where 
others  are  succeeding  are  much  better 
than  they  are  where  farms  are  poor, 
run-down,  and  impoverished.  It  is  not 
essential  that  every  acre  of  land  in  a 
farm  be  strictly  first  class.  There 
should  be  enough  good  land  for  culti- 
vation, but  pasture  and  woodland  may 
be  of  lower  grade.  Poor  land  is  more 
likely  to  be  overpriced  than  good  land. 
If  you  buy  a  run-down  farm  with  the 
idea  of  building  it  up,  be  very  sure 
you  don't  pay  too  much  for  it,  and  be 
prepared  also  to  put  much  labor  and 
possibly  much  money  into  it  before 
you  begin  to  get  full  returns  from  it. 

There   is   less   risk   in   a    developed 
agricultural  community  than  in  one  that 
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is  in  process  of  development.  There  are 
also  likely  to  be  better  schools,  churches, 
hospitals,  and  libraries,  as  well  as  better 
transportation  and  communication 
facilities,  electrical  power,  and  all 
such  things.  There  is  something  about 


pioneering  new  land  that  appeals  to 
the  imagination.  It  sometimes  sweeps 
people  off  their  feet. 

Before  you  embark  on  a  pioneering 
enterprise  take  unusual  precautions  to 
get  reliable  information  from  a  county 
agent  or  other  informed  and  unbiased 
persons  who  are  not  promoters,  and 
then  make  allowance  for  obstacles  that 
even  the  informed  persons  cannot  fore- 
see. There  will  almost  certainly  be  such 
obstacles.  Beware  of  heavy  bonded 
debt  if  your  farm  is  located  within  an 
irrigation  or  drainage  district  or  any 
other  kind  of  improvement  district. 


H@W  TO  GET  STARTED  IN  FARMING 


The  question  of  how  to  get  started  in 
farming  will  be  discussed  primarily 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  person  who 
has  not  had  farming  experience.   All 


such  persons  should  experience  farm 
life  a  year  or  two  before  they  make 
their  final  decision  about  the  future 
and  before  they  take  so  important  a 
step  as  investing  in  a  farm.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  if  you  want  to  go  into  the 
farming  business  you  will  want  to 
own  the  farm  you  operate  just  as  soon 
as  that  is  possible  and  practical. 

Starting  as  a  farm  laborer. — 
This  is  something  an  unmarried  man 
may  be  able  to  do  more  readily  than  a 
married  man,  although  many  farmers 
have  houses  on  their  farms  in  which 
young  married  couples  can  live.  The 
pay  will  be  low.  You  can  probably 
save  little  if  anything,  but  you  can 
and  will  learn  first-hand  what  farming 
is  like.  You  will  be  getting  a  kind  of 
education  at  low  cost  that  schools  and 
colleges  simply  cannot  provide,  namely, 


a  knowledge  of  how  you,  yourself, 
really  like  farm  life.  A  few  weeks  in  the 
harvest  field,  a  few  days  digging  pota- 
toes, picking  apples,  cultivating  corn, 
or  hoeing  cotton  is  not  enough.  One 
should  see  the  year  round  on  a  farm  if 
he  is  to  understand  farming.  You  will 
need  essentially  no  capital  to  start  as  a 
farm  laborer,  just  your  clothes  and,  if 
married,  some  household  goods. 

Starting  as  a  sharecropper. — 
A  sharecropper  works  for  a  plantation 
owner  under  close  supervision.  The 
owner  furnishes  the  dwelling,  work 
stock,  tools,  etc.,  and  also  advances  the 
living.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  share- 
cropper gets  a  share  of  the  crops  as  pay 
for  his  services/ He  then  settles  with 
the  landlord.  Few  persons,  if  any, 
would  deliberately  choose  sharecrop- 
ping  as  a   life  work.   In  the  cotton - 
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growing  sections,  however,  you  can 
start  that  way  without  capital  and 
live  throughout  the  year  on  a  farm 
and  see  how  you  like  it.  Then,  after 
you  have  gained  this  experience,  you 
can  seek  a  loan  with  which  to  buy 
livestock,  tools,  and  equipment  and 
step  up  into  the  tenant  class. 

Operating  as  a  tenant  or 
renter. — This,  generally  speaking,  is 
the  last  station  before  the  ultimate  goal 
of  farm  ownership.  Some  beginners 
may  start  as  renters  without  having 
been  farm  laborers  or  sharecroppers. 
Some  may  prefer  renting  as  a  perma- 
nent basis  of  farming.  Thirty-nine 
percent  of  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  were  rented  in  1940.  It  takes 
less  capital  to  operate  as  a  renter  than 
as  an  owner.  You  have  no  money 
tied  up  in  land  but  you  cannot  always 
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get  the  kind  of  farm  you  want,  and 
when  your  lease  expires  you  may  be 
forced  to  move  on.  Most  people  pre- 
fer to  own,  and  ownership  has  many 
advantages.  Renting  is  discussed  here 
therefore  as  a  steppingstone  to  owner- 
ship. In  any  event,  you  should  be  sure 
that  your  rental  contract  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  one.  Consult  your  county 
agent  and  any  organization  In  the 
county  that  has  been  created  to  help 
veterans. 

To  operate  3  or  4  years  as  a  renter 
on  a  good  farm  should  enable  an  indus- 
trious young  couple  to  acquire  some 
equity  in  livestock,  tools,  and  farm 
equipment.  Within  this  time  you  may 
also  be  able  to  establish  credit  standing 
and  prove  yourself  qualified  for  a 
farm -purchase  loan  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  the  Farm 
Credit     Administration,     or     from     a 


private  lending  agency  with  or  without 
a  GI  guarantee.  Any  bank  can  tell 
you  about  farm  loans  guaranteed  under 
the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights. 

Preliminary  training. — If  you 
have  not  had  special  agricultural  train- 
ing in  high  school  or  college,  you  should 
take  advantage  of  the  benefits  avail- 
able under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 
You  may  be  able  to  enroll  for  GI 
training  while  you  are  operating  your 
own  farm,  renting  a  farm,  or  working 
on  a  farm  as  a  laborer.  See  your 
county  agent  or  vocational  agricultural 
teacher  about  such  possibilities. 

Help  after  you  get  started. — 
Besides  the  good  help  and  advice  you 
can  almost  always  get  from  your 
farmer  neighbors,  every  beginner 
should  without  fail  make  the  fullest 
possible    use    of   the    services    of   the 


county  agricultural  agent  and  the 
home  demonstration  agent  of  the 
Extension  Service.  They  represent, 
in  your  county,  both  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
land-grant  college  or  State  agricul- 
tural college.  Help  in  planning  farm 
operations  is  also  available  from  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  when 
it  lends  money  to  veterans.  If  there 
is  any  other  organization  to  help 
veterans  to  get  established  on  farms  in 
the  county  where  you  locate,  consult 
it  before  you  rent  or  buy.  Your 
county  agent  will  know  whether  there 
is  such  an  organization.  Remember 
that  soils  may  vary  greatly  even  on  in- 
dividual farms  and  that  fatal  mistakes 
are  likely  to  be  made  by  persons  who 
are  not  familiar  with  local  conditions 
and  who  are  not  good  judges  of  soils. 
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WHAT  IT  COSTS 

TO  GET  STARTED 

^  As  a  farm  laborer  or  sharecrop- 
per.— As  already  stated,  essentially  no 
capital  is  required  to  get  started  as  a 
farm  laborer  or  sharecropper. 

As  a  renter  or  tenant. — There  are 
various  ways  of  getting  started  as 
renter  or  tenant.  The  amount  of 
capital  needed  depends  on  how  much 
the  landlord  furnishes  and  how  much 
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the  tenant  furnishes.  On  page  26 
you  will  find  estimates  of  the  amount 
which  operators  of  family -type  farms 
will  need  to  invest  in  work  stock,  tools, 
and  equipment,  how  much  to  invest  in 
chickens,  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and 
how  much  money  they  need  for  operat- 
ing expenses.  If  the  landlord  furnishes 
part  of  these  things,  the  renter  will  be 
relieved  of  just  that  much.  If  the  land- 
lord famishes  none,  then  the  renter 
will  have  to  furnish  more. 

^Tiat  it  costs  to  buy  a  farm. — 
The  best  available  information  on 
what  family  farms  cost  is  what  35,000 
tenant  purchase  borrowers  have  paid 
for  such  farms  since  lending  operations 
under  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  were  started  in  1937. 
The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  establish 
families  on  farms  on  which  they  can 


make  a  living  and  pay  off  their  farm 
debts.  In  general,  borrowers  have  been 
doing  this.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
others  should  be  able  to  buy  similar 
farms  under  like  circumstances,  make  a 
living  on  them,  and  pay  for  them. 

The  price  paid  for  the  farm  must 
not  be  more  than  you  can  pay  back 
from  your  earnings  after  you  have  met 
your  living  expenses.  Remember  that 
prices  of  farm  products  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  are  likely  to  rise  and  fall. 
Wartime  prices  are  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  If  your  hogs,  milk,  or 
cotton  should  bring  only  half  as  much 
as  they  do  now,  and  they  might  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  hard  to  pay  off  your 
farm  debt,  especially  if  you  paid  a  war- 
time-boom price  for  your  land. 

The  prices  listed  in  table  1  represent 
the  limits  by  States  within  which  most 


borrowers  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  have  been  able  to  buy  family 
farms  which  measure  up  to  certain 
required  standards.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  you  will  be 
able  to  buy  any  family  farm  you  may 
select  within  these  limits,  or  that  pay- 
ing the  amounts  indicated  is  a  certain 
guarantee  that  you  are  getting  a  farm 
on  which  you  can  make  a  living.  The 
figures  should,  however,  serve  as  a 
valuable  guide  as  to  what  a  farm  with 
the  necessary  improvements  will  cost. 
In  a  few  States  the  ranges  in  prices 
listed  are  rather  wide.  The  reason  for 
this  is  illustrated  in  Mississippi,  where 
a  Delta  farm  meeting  required  stand- 
ards costs  quite  a  little  more  than  a 
hill  farm,  and  in  Texas  where  the  cost 
of  farms  varies  widely  in  different  parts 
of  the  State. 
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Table  1. — Approximate  range  in  cost  of  family  farms  in  different  States  and  Territories1 


State 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas.  .  .  . 
California.  .  .  . 
Colorado 

Connecticut.  . 
Delaware.  .  .  . 

Florida 

Georgia , 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky .... 

Louisiana .... 

Maine 

Maryland.  .  .  . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan.  .  .  . 

Minnesota.  .  . 
Mississippi.  .  . 

Missouri 

Montana .... 
Nebraska.  .  .  . 


Cost 


$3,500-$  4.500 

7,500-  10,000 

3,500- 

5,500 

9,000-  12.000 

8,000- 

12,000 

7,000- 

9.000 

5.000- 

8,000 

3,500- 

5,000 

3,500- 

4,500 

8,000-  10,000 

7,500-  12.000 

7.500-  10,000 

7.500-  12,000 

8,000- 

10.000 

5.500- 

8,000 

3,500- 

6,000 

4.500- 

7,000 

6,000- 

9,000 

6.000- 

8.000 

6,000- 

9,000 

7,000-  10.000 

3,500- 

6,000 

4,500- 

7,500 

8.000-  12,000 

8,000-  10,000 

State 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey.  .  .  . 
New  Mexico.  .  . 
New  York 

North  Carolina. 
PSorth  Dakota.  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.  .  . 
Rhode  Island .  . 
South  Carolina . 
South  Dakota .  . 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.  .  .  . 

West  Virginia .  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico .  .  .  . 


Cost 


S8,000-S10.000 
5.000-    7,500 
7,000-    9,000 
7.500-  10,000 
5,000-    9,000 

4,000-    6,000 
6,000-    9,000 
7.500-  10.000 
4.000-  10.000 
8.000-  10,000 

5,000- 
4.500- 
3.500- 
6.000- 
4,000- 

8,000 
6.000 
5.000 
9.000 
6,500 

4,000-  10.000 
6.500-    9,000 
5.000-    7,500 
4,000-    6,000 
8.000-  10,000 

3.500-    5,500 
6.000-  10.000 
8,000-  12,000 

5.000- 
4,000- 

7.500 
5,000 

1  Based  on  prices  paid  for  family  type  farms  by  borrowers  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration  between  1937  and 
1944.  Farms  may  cost  from  25  to  50  percent  more  on  the  present  (1946)  market.  Beware,  however,  of  inflated  prices. 
See  your  County  Advisory  Committee.      Don't  pay  too  much! 
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There  is,  of  course,  a  relationship 
between  what  farms  cost  and  the  in- 
comes that  can  be  obtained  from  them. 
You  cannot  expect  to  live  as  well  on 
the  income  from  a  $4,000  farm  as  you 
can  on  that  from  an  $8,000  farm,  regard- 
less of  where  it  is  located.  Whatever 
price  you  pay,  make  doubly  sure  that 
you  are  getting  your  money's  worth. 
Don't  rely  on  your  own  judgment  in  a 
strange  community.  See  your  county 
agent.  Consult  members  of  reliable 
organizations  created  to  help  you. 
Beware  of  promoters. 

Insist  that  an  appraisal  be  made  of 
the  farm  you  propose  to  buy,  by  some- 
one who  knows  how  to  make  such  an 
appraisal  based  on  the  farm's  long-time 
earning  capacity  and  who  has  your 
interest  at  heart. 

Be  on  guard  against  paying  more  for 


undeveloped  land  in  irrigation  or  drain- 
age districts  than  it  is  worth  in  its  un- 
developed state.  This  mistake  is  often 
made.  If  you  pay  all  undeveloped  land 
is  worth  and  then  pay  also  for  irri- 
gating or  draining  it,  you  may  have 
more  invested  in  your  farm  than  it  is 
worth. 

What  it  costs  to  equip  and 
operate  a  farm,, — In  addition  to 
the  investment  in  land,  an  owner 
must  have  the  necessary  stock,  tools, 
and  equipment  to  enable  him  to  oper- 
ate. He  will  need  some  working  capital 
with  which  to  pay  for  feed,  seed,  ferti- 
lizer, spray  material,  and  labor.  Table  2 
shows  the  approximate  amounts  of 
money  required  for  these  purposes.  The 
figures  may  be  a  little  low  for  some 
States  or  periods  of  time  and  a  little 
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Table  2. — Capital  investment  needed  for  equipment  and  for  stocking  and  operating  a  farm 


Kind  of  farming 


Poultry  farming  (2,000  hens) 

Dairy  farming  (15  cows): 

N  ortheastern  and  Lake  States 

Southern  States 

Corn-hog-beef  farm 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Diversified  farming: 

Northwest  and  Midwest 

South 

Rocky  Mountain  States 

Cattle  ranching  (75-100  cows) 
Sheep  ranching  (800-1,000  ewes) .  . 


Investment  in 

work  stock,  tools 

and  equipment 


$1,000-$1,500 

1,  500-  2,  000 
800-  1.200 

2.500-  3,000 

600-       800 

2,000-  3,000 

2,  500-  3, 000 
800-  1,  000 

1,000-  1,500 
1,  000-  1,  500 
1,500-  2,000 


Investment  in 
chickens,  cows, 
hogs,  sheep,  etc. 


$2,500-$3,000 

l,800-$2,500 
1.500-  2.000 
2,000-  2.500 
200-  250 
1.000-  2,000 

2,000-  2,500 
700-  1.000 
2.  000-  3,  000 
5.  000-  6,  500 
6, 000-  9,  000 


Money  required 

each  year  for  feed, 

seed,  fertilizer, 

labor,  etc. 


Sl,000-$1,500 

500-  1,000 
400-  600 
1.000-  1,200 
400-  500 
800-  1,200 

1,000-  1,200 
400-  600 
1,000-  1,500 
1.000-  1,500 
1,500-  2,000 


high  for  others.  You  should  check 
them,  therefore,  with  a  member  of  the 
county  committee  that  is  assisting 
servicemen  and  others  to  get  properly 
established  on  farms,  with  a  county 
agent,  or  with  a  representative  of  any 
other  agency  authorized  to  help  vet- 


erans who  are  going  into  farming. 
Your  total  capital  investment  as  an 
owner  will  be  your  investment  in  the 
farm  itself,  plus  your  investment  in 
work  stock  and  machinery,  plus  your 
investment  in  cows,  pigs,  chickens, 
sheep,  etc. 
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WHERE  TO  GET  MONEY  TO  RUY,  EQUIP 

AND  OPERATE  A  FARM 


The  great  majority  of  servicemen  and 
others  who  go  into  farming,  however, 
will  have  to  obtain  loans  with  which 
to  finance  themselves,  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

Loans  to  purchase  farms  are  usually 
referred  to  as  long-time  credit  loans. 
They  can  be  obtained  from:  Private 
individuals;  farm  mortgage  companies 
which  are  often  connected  with  bank- 
ing institutions;  life  insurance  com- 
panies; Federal  land  banks  through 
local  national  farm  loan  associations, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration;  and  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  the  agency 
which  administers  the  Bankhead-Jones 


Farm  Tenant  Act.  The  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  in  its  present 
form  permits  loans  to  a  restricted 
group  of  borrowers  who  make  little  or 
no  down  payment  on  their  farms,  but 
all  such  loans  are  supervised  to  offset 
the  risk  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
the  borrower  has  little  or  none  of  his 
own  capital  invested. 

The  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act,  commonly  known  as  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights,  contains  provisions 
under  which  the  Government  can 
guarantee  farm -purchase  loans  and 
farm -operating  loans  made  by  banks 
and  other  private  lenders.  Any  bank- 
ing institution   servicing   farmers   can 
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inform    you    about    these    guaranteed 
loans  for  veterans. 

Terms  of  credit — that  is,  the  length 
of  time  allowed  to  repay  the  loan,  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  amounts  of 
the  annual  installments — are  all  very 
important  matters.  The  terms  of  the 
loan  with  which  you  buy  your  farm 
should  contain  the  following  features: 

1.  Annual  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  should  not  be  greater  than 
you  can  meet  from  farm  income.  This 
usually  means  that  you  must  have 
many  years  in  which  to  pay  off  the  debt 
unless  you  have  income  from  another 
source  or  unless  the  debt  is  small  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  farm. 

2.  Annual  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  should  be  variable,  that  is,  you 
should  be  allowed  to  make  large  pay- 
ments  in   years   of  high   income    and 


small  payments  in  years  of  low  in- 
come, or  you  should  be  permitted  to 
make  excess  payments  in  good  years 
and  to  draw  upon  the  reserves  that 
you  build  up  in  this  way  to  make  your 
principal  and  interest  payments  in  bad 
years. 

3.  Tbe  interest  rate  on  a  long-time 
farm -purchase  loan  should  not  be  more 
than  5  percent. 

Loans  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
livestock,  tools,  equipment,  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  from 
local  banks  and  other  private  lending 
agencies  with  or  without  GI  guar- 
antee, from  local  production  credit 
associations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, and  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration. 

As  a  rule,  when  you  supply  a  good 
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part  of  the  capital  yourself,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  get  a  loan.  When  you 
furnish    very    little    capital    yourself, 


lenders  usually  exercise  close  super- 
vision, which  is  often  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  the  beginner. 


nOW  MUCH  MONEY  IS  ONE  LIKELY 
TO  MAKE  IN  FARMING? 

There  is  simply  no  way  to  tell  accu- 
rately how  much  money  a  person  can 
make  in  farming.  It  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  raise  good  crops  and  live- 
stock, his  ability  to  market  to  advan- 
tage what  he  raises,  his  ability  to  man- 
age his  financial  and  business  affairs 
well.  It  depends  also  upon  what  he 
must  pay  for  what  he  buys  and  upon 
what  he  gets  for  what  he  sells. 

However,  what  farmers  have  made  in 
the  past  does  throw  some  light  on  what 
farmers  are  likely  to  make  in  the  future. 


According  to  the  farm  census  of  1940, 
more  than  half  of  all  farmers  in  the 
United  States  had  gross  incomes  under 
$1,000.  One-third  of  this  group  had 
additional  income  from  outside  employ- 
ment. Two-thirds  did  not.  These  gross 
income  figures  do  not  mean  that  much 
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cash.  "Gross"  income  includes  both 
cash  income  and  the  value  of  food  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  for  home  use.  Oper- 
ating expenses,  like  purchase  of  seeds 
and  fertilizers,  rent,  etc.,  as  well  as 
family  living  expenses,  must  be  paid 
out  of  gross  income. 

A  still  better  indication  of  what 
operators  of  family -type  farms  earn 
annually  is  found  in  table  3.  It  shows 
the  earnings  of  13,942  operators  of 
family-type  farms  who  obtained  ten- 
ant-purchase loans  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  in  1941.  In- 
come was  greater  that  year  than  it  was 
in  1939  and  greater  than  the  average 
of  the  previous  10  years,  but  not  so 
great  as  for  the  years  1942  or  1943. 
Prices  in  the  post-war  period  may 
again  fall  below  those  of  1941. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  larger 
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the  investment  in  the  farm  the  larger 
the  earnings.  Generally  speaking,  if 
you  invest  very  little  in  a  farm  you 
must  expect  to  have  a  very  small 
income. 

The  whole  question  of  income  may 
be  summed  up  about  this  way.  Meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents,  the  odds  are 
against  your  making  anything  more 
than  modest  returns.  But,  if  you  meet 
certain  essential  requirements,  you 
may  enjoy  a  substantial  degree  of 
security.    These  requirements  are: 

1.  That  you  get  a  farm  that  is  big 
enough  to  make  a  living  on. 

2.  That  you  do  not  pay  more 
for  it  than  it  is  worth  on  the  basis 
of  what  you  can  earn  over  a  period  of 
years. 

3.  That  you  farm  it  well  and  manage 
your  business  affairs  well. 


Table  3. — What  13,942  family  farm  operators 
earned  in  1941 


Investment 

Total 

cash 

income 

Cash 
farm 
operat- 
ing ex- 
penses 

Cash 
availa- 
ble for 
family 
living, 
pay- 
ment on 

farm, 

savings, 

etc. 

Value 
of  farm- 
pro- 
duced 
goods 
used  in 
home 

$0-$3.000 

$887 
1,065 
1,348 
1,817 
2,292 
2,879 
3,150 
3,420 
3,939 

$390 

434 

545 

708 

917 

1,095 

1,237 

1,372 

1,530 

$497 
631 
803 
1,109 
1,375 
1,784 
1,913 
2,048 
2,409 

$393 

$3,000-14,000 

$4,000-15,000 

$5,000-$6,000 

$6,000-$7,000 

$7,000-$8,000 

$8,000-$9,000 

$9,000-$10,000 

$10,000  and  over 

413 
423 
420 
407 
381 
355 
343 
337 

Average  for  all 
groups 

2,031 

805 

1,226 

397 

4.  That  the  terms  under  which  you 
borrow  money  to  pay  for  your  farm  are 
favorable. 

If  these  conditions  are  met,  you 
should  be  able  to  live  modestly  but 
well  on  a  farm.  You  may  weather  hard 
times  and  depressions  better  than 
many  people  who  depend  on  employ- 
ment in  cities.  If  you  are  enterprising 
and  thrifty  you  should  be  able  to  add 
slowly  to  the  sum  total  of  your  posses- 
sions and  approach  your  declining 
years  under  circumstances  that  com- 
pare well  with  those  of  city  people 
whose  lifetime  earnings  may  have  been 
greater  than  yours. 
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ESTIMATE  YOUR  INCOME 
AND  EXPENSES 


EXPENSE 


By  all  means  and  without  fail,  get  an 
informed  person  or  persons  to  help  you 
prepare  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
income  you  are  likely  to  have  on  the 
particular  farm  you  plan  to  rent  or  buy. 
If  you  are  to  raise  cotton,  figure  how- 
many  bales  you  are  likely  to  make  and 
what  they  will  probably  be  worth.  If 
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you  are  to  have  dairy  cows,  learn  from 
a  dairyman  about  how  much  each  of 
your  cows  is  likely  to  produce.  Add  all 
your  probable  income  together.  Be  con- 
servative in  your  estimates  on  the 
income  side. 

Then  prepare,  just  as  carefully,  an 
itemized  list  of  necessary  expenditures, 
not  overlooking  taxes,  insurance,  rent 
(if  you  are  renting),  feed,  seed,  ferti- 
lizer, labor,  living  expenses,  auto  ex- 
penses, principal  and  interest  payments 
on  debt.  Compare  income  and  expenses 
and  see  how  you  come  out. 

Is  your  income  large  enough  to  meet 
your  necessary  expenses?  Check  your 
figures  with  a  neighbor  farmer  who  does 
the  same  kind  of  farming.  Check  them 


also  with  the  county  agricultural  agent 
or  with  a  representative  of  the  agency 
from  which  you  are  to  get  your  loan. 


Decide  whether  you  think  you  can  live 
on  the  kind  of  income  you  are  likely  to 
have. 


VETERANS  WITH  PENSIONABLE 
DISABILITIES 


Farming  offers  opportunities  for  vet- 
erans with  pensionable  disabilities.  If 
you  are  a  disabled  veteran  you  should 
be  very  careful  to  select  the  kind  of 
farm  and  the  combination  of  farm  en- 
terprises which  you  can  handle  with 
your  particular  disability.  Special 
training  is  provided  for  disabled  veter- 
ans and,  of  course,  you  should  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Even  though  you  cannot  do  a  great 


deal  of  work  you  may  be  better 
satisfied  on  a  farm  than  elsewhere. 
If  you  have  a  pension  that  is  large 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
income  occasioned  by  your  disability, 
you  may  be  safe  in  getting  a  farm  but 
you  should  work  out  a  budget  in  the 
same  manner  as  suggested  in  the  sec- 
tion entitled  "Estimate  your  Income 
and  Expenses."  This  should  be  done 
very  carefully. 


HOW  TO  GET  MORE  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  FARMING 

Servicemen,  veterans,  and  others  who  want  more  information 
on  special  agricultural  subjects  should  write  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  or 
to  the  State  agricultural  college  in  the  State  in  which  they 
expect  to  locate,  or  to  the  local  county  agricultural  agent. 
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